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to J. S. Barnes, who has since discovered that it is all in 
the handwriting of Lieutenant Richard Dale. " Benedict 
Arnold's "Journal," left behind at West Point when he 
hurriedly departed on hearing of Andre's capture, brought 
$405, and was bought for Mr. N. Q. Pope, of Brooklyn. 
It is on letter paper and the ink has faded somewhat. 
The " Secret Journal of the Society of the Cincinnati, " 
dated 1784, went to Mr. Luther Kountze for $105. The 
great, prize was the MS. copy of the "Massachusetts 
Records," the only perfect one known, which the Boston 
Public Library obtained for $6500. Other manuscripts 
which brought high prices were the twenty-one vol- 
umes of the " Chalmers Papers," for which Mr. Moore 
paid $2310, and the eight volumes of letters, petitions 
and memoranda, chiefly addressed to William Living- 
stone, Governor of New Jersey. Mr. Wright bought 
these for $1920. They will probably go to Mr. Luther 
Kountze. A petition of Columbus to Ferdinand and 
Isabella was bought by the Brown Library of Provi- 
dence, R. I., for $325 ; the " Virginia Council Letters" 
and New York " Letters and Documents," by the Lenox 
Library, for $120 and $190 respectively. Mr. Brayton 
Ives was the principal buyer of printed books. He got 
the Columbus Letter of thirty-three lines for $2200 and 
the Spanish Letters of Cortez for $1650, $1100 and 
$1500 respectively. These, together with all the Ves- 
pucius Letters — for we understand Mr. Ives has since 
bought those which at the sale he allowed to pass — 
make the most important grouping of rarities in the 
collection. 

ART. 
Mr. William W. Story's Conversations in a 

Studio cover all sorts of subjects more or less relative to art, the 
difficulty being to imagine anything with which they do not deal. 
The propriety of an artist employing the work of others is dis- 
cussed ; the prices paid for great works of art in ancient and in 
modern times are recalled ; we have anecdotes of Apelles, of 
Michael Angelo and Meissonier ; many pages on the art of Shake- 
speare ; speculations on " The Perfect Number" and on the causes 
of changes in spelling. Dreams, Goethe, Naturalism, "English 
as She is Spoke," proverbs turned inside out, French fiction and 
" The Sum of the Whole Matter" are touched upon, as George 
Dyer would say, more or less deeply. The two daintily printed 
volumes are both entertaining and suggestive, and will, doubtless, 
afford subjects for hundreds of conversations in thousands of 
studios. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Exhibition Supplement to the Revue des Arts 
Decoratifs for December contains twelve handsome photographs 
of objects of art at the Paris Exhibition, the most interesting of 
which are some of the new " flambe" porcelains of M. Chaplet ; 
a punch-bowl in white metal by the Meriden Britannia Company, 
of New York ; a group of objects in Venetian glass from Salviati ; 
and some enamelled glass wares by M. A. Reyen. The text has ar- 
ticles on "Artistic Glassware," with illustrations, and on u The Dec- 
oration of Books ;" the latter by M. Bouchot, who is all for modern 
fashions in design and modern processes of execution. 

L'Art for January (Macmillan & Co.) has a fine 
etching by Decisy after Rembrandt's painting " Saul and David." 
In the two numbers for December are Karl Bodmer's etching of 
" Deer in a Park" and Giroux's etching of Louis Deschamps's pic- 
ture •' Touche-a-tout," a fat baby amusing himself by grasping a 
kitten's tail. The most important articles in the text are Hustin's 
series on " The Painters of the Century," with portraits of Dau- 
bigny, Couture, Diaz, Hamon, Philippe Rousseau, and others ; 
Eugene Muntz^on the " Borders of Raphael's Tapestries," with 
illustrations ; fimile Michel on Japanese art at the Universal Ex- 
position, and F. Mechin on Persian faiences. 



FICTION. 

Joshua : A Story of Biblical Times ; from the Ger- 
man of Georg Ebers, gives a graphic picture of a period of his- 
tory possessed of a deep and permanent interest for the human 
race. The profound archaeological knowledge of the author, 
gathered much of it from original sources, and his familiarity with 
the scenery of his story, joined to a wonderful skill in clothing 
with flesh and blood the dry bones of history, and bringing vivid- 
ly before us scenes and events so remote, make this account of the 
Exodus as fascinating as a modern romance and as instructive as 
an historical study. We are as deeply interested in the loves of 
Joshua, the heroic leader of the Jewish people and of the beauti- 
ful Miriam, their prophetess, as if they were of our own day and 
civilization, and for Kasana, the gentle daughter of the Egyptians, 
dying the victim of her hopeless passion for the son of Nun, we 
feel the same pity. The majestic figure of Moses stands before 
us, not nebulous and indistinct, looming up a shade against the 
shadowy background of the past, but full of life and passion, 
clothed with a more than mortal power, as he stood before his 
people — their Lawgiver. We share the thrill of awe and triumph 
that swelled the breasts of the weary wanderers through moun- 
tain-pass and over desert sands, fleeing from the oppression of 
the idolatrous Egyptians, as their eyes rest for the first time upon 
Horeb and the peak of Sinai, the sacred mountain, the throne of 
the Omnipotent God of their fathers. (W. S. Gottsberger & Co. ) 

Mrs. Fenton, to those of Mr. Norris's numerous 
admirers who founded expectations of a brilliant future for their 
author on " Mademoiselle de Marsac"and u Matrimony," must be 
a very disappointing book, indeed, as it is inferior both as regards 
the style, which is commonplace, and the plot, which is a hack- 
neyed one, to any of his other works. The usual obstacle to the 
proverbially uncertain course of true love arises in this instance in 
the person of Mrs. Fenton, who, presenting herself in England 
as the daughter and heiress — dead in New Zealand — of the Dean 
of St. Cyprian's, the uncle of the hero, falls in love with the 
latter, whom she seeks to rob at once of his fortune and his heart. 
As usual, however, the obstacle is satisfactorily, if rather in- 
humanly disposed of in the end by Mrs. Fenton's death, and the 
course of true love once more flows smoothly on until it reaches 
without further interruption the haven of marriage. (Holt & Co.) 



novelties. Some of the latter, charmingly printed in colors, are 
ingeniously contrived in imitation of water-lilies, Easier lilies, 
lilies of the valley, primroses, violets, and cherubs' heads lying back 
on the downiest of wings. These all open and display verses ap- 
propriate to the season. An additional point in their favor is that 
any one of these inexpensive little souvenirs can be put into a 
small envelope and sent off in a letter without increasing even the 
cost of postage. 

Builders' Hardware, by Clarence H. Blackall, is 

an important book for architects, builders and house-owners. It 
gives full and clear descriptions of many sorts of wholesale metal- 
work which enter into the fittings of a modern building, from 
nails and screws to ornamental castings. Hammered and stamped 
work are not included. The chapters on " Locks" and other door 
fixtures, on " Closet Fittings" and on " Miscellaneous Hardware," 
are particularly useful, and the chapter on "Hardware Specifica- 
tions" should be read by every one who intends to build a house, or 
who undertakes to keep one in repair. The work makes a vol- 
ume of a little over three hundred pages, handsomely printed and 
abundantly furnished with good illustrations. The author's choice 
of designs in ornamental cast metal-work, door-plates, foot-scrap- 
ers, hinges, and in glass and other door-knobs is, generally speak- 
ing, excellent. (Ticknor &Co., Boston.) 

The Psychology of Attention, by Professor Th. 

Ribot of the College de France, is a little book which everybody 
having the proper training of children at heart will do well to 
read. Professor Ribot holds, that attention, whether voluntary or 
not, depends on some emotional state, and that to govern it one 
must learn how to govern the emotions. He also holds that ner- 
vous action and muscular contraction necessarily accompany at- 
tention, and that provision must be made for them if any study is 
to be profitably pursued. His theories are all based upon long 
and careful experiment, are in accordance with the facts as ob- 
served by others, and with the results arrived at on other lines of in- 
vestigation by the best modern scientists. An " authorized trans- 
lation" is published by The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago. 
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"NOTRE DAME: 1 {COLOR PLATE NO. 1.) 

FOR painting this study in oils set your palette with 
white, ivory black, permanent blue, Prussian blue, burnt Sienna, 
burnt umber, raw umber, yellow ochre, cadmium yellow (pale), 
light red and madder lake. Take a canvas of medium texture 
well primed, so that the colors may sink in as little as possible. 
Make a very careful outline drawing of the whole picture before 
beginning to paint. For the cloudy sky take ivory black, yellow 
ochre and white. For the brilliant circle indicating the position 
of the moon just breaking through the clouds take white, adding 
cadmium and madder lake for the outer circle. For the buildings 
the colors to be used are permanent blue, ivory black, yellow 
ochre, light red and madder lake. The broad shadows are com- 
posed of permanent blue, light red, madder lake and yellow 
ochre. The brilliant lights in the windows are represented chief- 
ly with cadmium yellow and white shaded with raw umber, some 
pure tints of red and blue being touched into the stained glass of 
the windows in the upper part of the building. The water re- 
flects all the colors used in the sky. To complete the bridge and 
paint the boats, figures and foreground, every color mentioned 
may be brought into requisition with more or less force. Spirit- 
ed touches of pure burnt Sienna and other colors are of great value 
in finishing. It will be noted that the palette given is extremely 
simple, but it is none the less effective on that account. Indeed, as 
a rule it will be found that the best artists use the fewest colors. 



CHINA PAINTING. {COLOR PLATE NO. 2.) 

Directions for treatment of this design (orchids) 
will be found in the department of China Painting in the present 
number. 

THE PIANO FRONT. {MUSICAL CUPIDS.) 

THIS original and striking design is especially in- 
tended for the front of an upright piano, but it can readily be 
adapted to a variety of other uses. For instance, if the three disks 
be arranged in a triangular form an excellent effect for a fire-screen 
will be obtained. Arranged one under the other, they would 
make a pretty wall hanging, after the style of the Japanese kake- 
mono. Or they would serve as a frieze for a threefold screen, 
subjects in keeping with them to be, of course, chosen. Individ- 
ual requirements for decorating the panels will doubtless sug- 
gest other ways of using them. The dragon-flies and other 
insects will be found very serviceable apart from the figures. 
Suitable materials on which the design may be worked are 
wool or silk tapestry canvas, uncut velvet, moleskin, bolting cloth, 
Roman satin, plain satin and Chinese silk. The material, of 
course, gives the background color ; but the disks may be tinted 
and outlined with gold paint, or, much better, gold thread. A 
combination of flat tinting and embroidery would, perhaps, be 
the most suitable method of treatment, except in the case of wool 
tapestry being used. For tapestry canvas, whether wool or silk, 
it will be best to use tapestry dyes ; but for the other materials 
mentioned either oils or water-colors may be used. It would en- 
hance the effect to touch up the flies, musical instruments and 
wings with colored bronzes. The suggestions for the single screen 
design in the same style and by the same artist given last De- 
cember will apply here. 
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The Easter Cards and booklets brought out 

by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. show some remarkably pretty 



THE TULIP-TREE BLOSSOM. 

To paint this design in oil colors, use chrome yellow 
and Antwerp or Prussian blue, with a touch of burnt Sienna for 
the leaves, shading with the same, but adding a little more Sienna. 
The stems are a purplish gray, white, black and a touch of lake, 
shading with bone brown or Vandyck brown. The petals of the 
flower are a pale yellow, obtained by mixing a very small pro- 
portion of chrome yellow with white. The band on the petals is 
orange cadmium yellow of a deep shade. The pistil is nearly the 
same color as the petals, only a little more greenish, with dots of 
black over it. The stamens are rather yellower than the petals. 
The sepals are a yellowish green. Chrome green, chrome yellow 
and white mixed to a pale yellow green is as near as one can de- 
scribe it, but it is about the color of a green apple. 

The border would -serve admirably for a curtain or por- 
tiere, either in solid embroidery, or tinted with tapestry dyes 
and outlined with rope silk or gold cord. There is still another 
method for which this design is well suited, which is particularly 
effective on plush or velvet, and that is painting it entirely in colored 
bronzes, otherwise known as " lustra colors." The coloring to be 
employed in any case is entirely optional, and may be made to har- 
monize with the intended surroundings. For instance, the whole 
design carried out in one color — as pale gold toned down to 
brown — would be charming placed on a softly contrasting ground, 
such as russet green, faded heliotrope, or gray. A color contrast- 
ing with that of the embroidery being used for the foundation of 
the border, the curtain itself may be of one of the darker shades 
employed in the needlework. 

This design could readily be adapted for a table-cover, a carriage- 
rug or an afternoon tea-cloth. In the latter case solid embroidery 



in very fine silk on linen would look charming. Very delicate 
shades of pink and green might be used, or white outlined with 
gold colored silk would be effective, and is a style much in vogue 
for decorating all kinds of table linen. 
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DECORATION OF A COUNTRY DINING-ROOM. 

Sir : Will you favor me in your next issue with some 
suggestions for the decoration of a small dining-room, 20 feet 
long by 15 feet wide. It has a large bow window filling one end 
of the room, which opens on a wide lawn, giving an abundance 
of light to all parts of the room. There is no fireplace or 
mantel-piece, the room being heated by a furnace. I want to 
renovate the room throughout, and if you will give suggestions 
as to the color and style of the paper, both for the frieze and the 
body of the room, and the color of the ceiling and the painting 
of the woodwork, to harmonize with the black walnut of which 
the sideboard, extension-table and chairs are made, I shall feel 
greatly obliged. What I am desirous of having is an harmonious, 
pleasant effect without great expense. L. E. P., Marietta. 

Paint the woodwork a dark liver-red, giving the last coat — 
there should be three coats, at least — an egg-shell gloss by putting 
a due proportion of oil in the color. You do not give the height 
of the room, so it is difficult to give proportions for the frieze, 
but if it be as much as nine or ten feet, run a three and one 
half inch moulding, seven feet or seven feet four inches from the 
floor all round the room, painting it of the before-mentioned 
color. Let the lowest member form a picture-strip to hang the 
pictures from. Between this moulding and the base use a fairly 
deep-toned brown-red paper, free from gilt, and with an ara- 
besque design, the design and the background being in two tones 
only of the same color. For the frieze take an olive, and match 
its color as nearly as possible in distemper color, but not too dark. 
You do not say whether the room has a cornice or not ; but if it 
has, run the frieze color up on the lower members, and the ceiling 
color, which should be old gold, with the faintest touch of olive 
on it, out on the upper members. A line of gold bronze to divide 
the two should be used as a stencilled ornament on one of the 
members. If further decoration is desired, a device slightly 
Japanese in character, about thirteen inches in diameter, and 
two feet distant from the angles of the ceiling, may be stencilled 
in each of the four corners of the ceiling in gold bronze. This 
scheme of color will give a good background for pictures, and 
if old blue or red plaques are hung against the frieze, the 
combination of color will be quaint and soft. It will also 
harmonize with either reds or dull blues, or olives, or yellows 
in floor coverings or hangings, and with the black walnut 
furniture. The paper can be obtained at. almost any good 
dealer's, and an ordinary painter, with intelligent overseeing, can 
do the coloring. 

FITTING UP A STUDIO. 

M. L. A., Marshall, Mo. — (1) Almost any color, pro- 
vided it be low in tone — a dark maroon or a dull olive, for in- 
stance — would do for a studio. Flat-painted walls, with stencilled 
frieze of simple conventionalized design, the groundwork to match 
in color — not in shades— both walls and ceiling, would be appro- 
priate. Or a plain cartridge paper might be used for the walls, the 
ceiling to be tinted in a lighter shade of the same color. For the 
floor one of the cheaper Indian rugs would be best. This would 
show wear perhaps less than any other kind of covering of simi- 
lar cost and would give the low tone of color proper for a studio. 
For seats wooden benches along the walls, with cushions har- 
monizing in color with the color of the walls, would answer. 
One of the most important considerations in regard to a studio is 
the light. A north light, of course, is most desirable, being most 
uniform. There should be a careful arrangement of shades, 
which can be regulated so that all day there may be sufficient 
light for painting without glare. You are quite right in not 
wishing your studio to be " filled up," for the first element of 
beauty in a room — a sense of space — would thus be lost. If you 
observe the rule to put nothing into it that is not beautiful (which 
does not mean costly), and nothing that is not necessary, you will 
succeed without crowding it, in making it attractive. 



THE USE OF PHOTOGRAPHY BY ARTISTS. 

Sir : After reading the articles in your magazine 
about illustrating, and other notices where you speak of artists 
making use of photography, as in your answer to M. L. H., I 
would like to ask if such artists as [we think it proper to omit the 
names mentioned here by our correspondent. — Ed. A. A.] make 
use of photography ? I ask not from curiosity, but to find out if 
/ can — if it is best to take up the study of photography or to let it 
alone ? Do all artists use it ? Is it possible to compete with those 
who do ? I hear of this one and that one who use it, but if you 
ask them about it, they appear to feel insulted. If I could only 
find out if the best painters did or did not use it, I should know 
what to do. I have no time or money to spare ; but if they all 
use it I shall try to learn it some way. I know a few artists who 
make very good sketches who, I am positive, do not use it, but 
they cannot make pictures. I also know artists who paint fine 
pictures which bring thousands of dollars who, every one says, 
" use photography." If it is true, why is this deception ? As I 
am a young artist, trying to learn, I hope you will give me the 
explanation, which I cannot get from any one else. 

Benjamin Poor, Boston. 

To answer your question fully would be only to repeat what 
was published in The Art Amateur last November in answer to 
" M. L. H." We may say once more, however, that photogra- 
phy is used to a considerable extent by many artists of undoubted 
ability. Almost all decorative artists use it in various ways : in 
enlarging or reducing sketches and studies to fit the spaces which 
they are to decorate, and also to preserve a pose, an arrange- 
ment of drapery, of flowers, etc. Many artists of the highest 
standing so use photography, not to take the place of studies and 
sketches, but to help them out. For instance, a model may be 
posed for a certain figure and photographed ; but the photograph 
will not give the exact movement required. A slight sketch by 
the artist will supply the means to correct it. Or, again, the 
artist may make his study from the model, but may be unable to> 
afford time to finish it in complete light and shade. The photo- 
graph will supply what his study lacks. Many good landscape 
painters also use photography in a similar way, especially since 
the instantaneous method has come into general use. They ob- 
tain in an instant most valuable memoranda of passing cloud 
effects, of complicated foliage and many other things of which it 
would be difficult to make pencil or color notes. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the roughest sketches are often more 
valuable than photographs, because they preserve only what is 
needed, and because they naturally give some indication of what 
is felt at the time to be the proper sort of handling to render com- 
pletely the effect that is being sketched. For those reasons, no 
artist can depend wholly, or very much, on photography ; while a 
great many, satisfied to remember what they cannot jot down or 
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study, do not use it at all. No artist, though, should feel offended 
at being asked if he makes use of photography, unless the question 
is put in such a form as to be equivalent to a hint that he could 
not get on without it. To sum up, photography is very useful as 
an auxiliary, especially to landscape artists and to decorators ; but 
it cannot be used to much advantage without a good knowledge 
of drawing and painting. The portrait painter can depend upon 
it so little that he should be considered entitled to whatever service 
he may derive from it. This does not mean, of course, that he 
may paint over an enlarged photograph and offer the result as a 
portrait executed by his hand. Such a man is no artist at all. 



HINTS FOR AN ART CLUB. 

M. L. A., Marshall, Mo. — Nothing could be more 
worthless than copies of the old masters in which neither the 
technique nor the coloring can be satisfactorily reproduced. Far 
better than such copies are the Braun photographs ; these re- 
produce the values of the originals, and are of an agreeable brown 
tone, with nothing of the harshness which is so distinctive of 
photographs in general, and which is one of the causes of the dis- 
favor with which photography has been hitherto regarded from a 
decorative point of view. So excellent are the Braun photographs, 
that in some of the great museums of Europe screens of them 
have been set up to supply pictures that are lacking. Photographs 
of celebrated paintings, such as the Rembrandts owned by Mr. 
H. O. Havemeyer, equal to those by Braun have, it is true, been 
made by Mr. Kurtz, in New York, but being for private orders, 
they are, unfortunately, not for sale. With a collection of such 
photographs and a few plaster casts of masterpieces in sculpture 
(which should be painted to do away with the cold effect), you 
have a good beginning for your art club. You should by all 
means take a few first-class art publications : the Gazette des 
Beaux-Arts, a monthly, L'Art, a semi-monthly publication, both 
French, and The Portfolio, The Artist and Cassell's Magazine 
of Art, English monthlies, can all be recommended. With re- 
gard to the formation of your art club and the manner of con- 
ducting it, this should present no great difficulty. A small 
initiation fee and weekly dues will, of coufse, be necessary. In 
the matter of officers an energetic member for secretary, who will 
also act as treasurer, will be all that the actual business interests 
of a small association require. Meetings should be held at least 
once a week and as much oftener as is desired. For a working 
art club three, or at most four evenings a week would be sufficient, 
and the work done by the members during the rest of the time 
should, by all means, be presented for general inspection and 
discussion at these meetings. Such discussion and criticism go 
far toward correcting errors and encouraging renewed persever- 
ance. A good plan, which is in practice in most working art 
clubs, is to give out a subject for illustration by the members, 
the subject usually consisting of a single word, as "joy," " de- 
spair," " darkness," or whatever it may be. These subjects the 
members should work out by themselves, giving each his or her 
idea of it pictorially. The various compositions should be exhibited 
together. These competitions frequently bring out some beau- 
tiful ideas. The student is taught to tell what he or she thinks, 
and the first step in the practical development of invention 
is thus made. 

OIL PAINTING QUERIES. 

Mrs. T. Treat, Le Mars, la. — (i) In oil painting 
some colors dry in more quickly than others, chiefly because they 
are of necessity more thinly used. This is of no consequence and 
may be corrected in the finishing up, by glazing with some suit- 
able transparent color. (2) We could not have recommended a 
coat of white before beginning to paint, except, perhaps, for some 
special reason that might have made it expedient in a particular 
case. It is advisable for beginners always to use a canvas that 
has been at least half primed with paint. It adds to the difficul- 
ties to use an absorbent canvas, because the colors sink away so 
much on this that the labor is greatly increased. Canvas is general- 
ly bought ready primed for use, an agreeable gray shade being 
most common. (3) It would take up too much space to enter 
fully into such explanations as you require ; we would advise 
you to buy a handbook on the subject such as is published by 
Henry Leidel in Fourth Avenue and Twenty-fourth Street. Ask for 
" Landscape Painting in Oils." Such a manual will give you in- 
formation not only in regard to the colors to be used, but also as 
to how to apply them. We may remind you, however, that the 
articles and schemes of color published from time to time in The 
Art Amateur give more varied and complete information on the 
subject than it is possible to compile within the limits of any 
"handbook. 

Pella, Boston. — In painting raspberries in oils the 
colors needed are vermilion, Indian red, crimson lake and, for 
half-ripe ones, a little light cadmium and light green. More or less 
white must be mixed with the colors to give the grayish red tone 
of the fruit. The manipulation is tedious, as each little rounded 
division on the surface must be well defined, regular and have its 
own light and shade. Also, the skilful rendering of the cup, or 
concavity formed by its adherence to the stem, is a matter of no 
small moment. A favorite mode of repiesenting raspberries is to 
place them in a cabbage or lettuce leaf. If possible, introduce 
some that are still on their stems, with the leaves, as they will add 
greatly to the effect and the interest of the picture. 



PHO TOGRAPH PAINTING. 

Subscriber, Brooklyn. — For painting photographs, 
water-colors, on account of their transparency, are to be pre- 
ferred to oils. The opaque covering of the oil paint soon ob- 
scures the features underneath, rendering necessary a second copy 
of the photograph as a guide while working. If oils are used 
the photograph must first be sized. Melt some size in a clean 
vessel over a slow fire. When liquid, strain it and immerse the 
photograph to be colored in it. When thoroughly saturated, re- 
move the photograph, dry it, and mount it on cardboard. If al- 
ready mounted, you can easily float it off by soaking it in clear 
water. Sometimes a little alum dissolved in water is added to 
the size ; this helps to harden the surface for painting on. In 
painting use any kind of megilp recognized as a vehicle for oil 
paints. If you wish to paint thinly add a little turpentine. 

L. M. B., Colorado Springs. — General directions for 
coloring photographs were given in The Art Amateur of March, 
1882. The subject is further treated of in The Art Amateur 
of October, 1883. 

PAINTING A SA TIN FAN. 

Sir: Will you please, tell how to paint pale yellow 
satin fans, whether in oil painting or water-colors, and if on the 
glossy side ? I began one in water-colors on the satin side and it 
wrinkled. M. B., E. Berkshire, Vt. 

Water-color is the best medium. Oils are sometimes used, but 
unless applied thinly and with great care they are liable to spread 
and also to stick when the fan is closed. It will be necessary to use 
more or less Chinese white, according to the color of the material 
of the fan, in order to obtain sufficient body. One method is to 
paint the entire design first in Chinese white, and when this ground 
is dry, float the transparent colors over it, taking great care not to 



work up the white beneath. Another plan, which is certainly 
preferable when working on pale tints, is to put in the shadows 
with transparent color, and heighten the lights only with white. 
With regard to the satin wrinkling, you probably used your color 
too wet and did not properly stretch the fan, whether mounted or 
unmounted, before beginning to paint. There is an illustration, 
with directions for stretching, on page 24 in the June number of 
1889, of The Art Amateur, which might help you in the matter. 
It includes a very pretty and suitable design, which we might 
republish full size if there were sufficient demand for it. 



The design can be used in its entirety, or it can be easily divided 
into sections and adapted for various decorative trifles. 



THE "EXTRA" ORCHID STUDY. 

In response to many requests we give below a scheme 
of treatment for the sumptuous color study of orchids, which, 
until the supply is exhausted, we shall continue to give to every 
person sending $4, the full price of a year's subscription to The 
Art Amateur, directly to the publisher. 

[Any one — old or new subscriber — who may have sent us $4 in 
full for 1890 and has not yet had this charming plate will receive 
it on sending his or her name and address. Persons whose names 
have been sent in clubs — and, consequently, at the reduced rates — 
are not entitled to it ; nor are those who have subscribed through 
dealers, and from whom, in consequence, the full subscription 
price to The Art Amateur has not been received by the publisher. 
This fine orchid study, we may add, is the only one we have ever 
given that has not been prepared especially for the magazine. It 
was issued by Messrs. Tuck {who advertise it at $1.25) and, in 
recognition of its great beauty, we bought the present edition as 
a special gift for all subscribers for 1890 who should send the full 
price of their subscriptions direct to the publisher.] 

For decorative studies, for which this group is excellent, 
a simple palette is always best. The colors should never be 
worked together more than is necessary to gain the desired effect. 
Fresh, crisp work, without undue elaboration, should be aimed at. 
To attempt high finish means both loss of time and of brilliancy. 




THE " EXTRA" ORCHID STUDY. 



For the mauve flowers mix three tints, using white, Antwerp 
blue and crimson lake ; for the middle tint let the shade incline to 
blue ; the light tints must be very pink and the darkest almost red. 
In any case very little of the Antwerp blue will be needed since it 
is a very strong color. We know of no combination that will give 
a clearer or more delicate variety of mauve shades than this. 
For the brilliant patches of reddish purple on the lip of the flower, 
after the general tint is laid on, add patches of pure crimson lake! 
For the shadows in the heart of the flower mix ivory black and 
lemon yellow, with a touch of raw umber. Paint the shadows on 
the white fringed lip with a mixture of raw umber, cobalt and 
white, then load the white on with unsparing hand, raising it a 
little in crisp touches here and there on the edges. Soften it into 
the shadows just enough to avoid hardness. For every part of 
the painting it will be advisable to block in the shadows first and 
afterward load on the lights, blending the tints last of all without 
getting them mixed up. A flower can be finished at one sitting 
without difficulty. It may, however, be retouched, if necessary, 
either when dry or while still tacky. For the yellow variety of 
orchids use lemon yellow and ivory black for the shadows, pale 
lemon yellow and light cadmium for the light shades. The mark- 
ings on the petals are put in with raw Sienna and burnt Sienna. 
Lemon yellow, and cadmium are among the more expensive colors, 
but, although not equal to them in purity of tone, pale lemon 
chrome and light chrome can be substituted for them. Pale 
lemon chrome can also be used for mixing with black for the 
shadow color. For the yellowish tones here and there discern- 
ible on the mauve flowers a little aureolin, which is a beautiful 
transparent yellow, should be dragged over the other color while 
slightly tacky. 

For the foliage mix emerald green with lemon chrome and raw 
Sienna. Add a little white for the lightest parts, and touch up 
the shadows with burnt Sienna. A very good vehicle for keeping 
the colors brilliant and causing them to dry quickly is a mixture 
of turpentine, prepared linseed oil and copal varnish, a rather 
larger proportion of this than of the other two ingredients ; very 
little, however, of any medium should be used. These directions 
apply to painting on ordinary canvas, prepared wood, lincrusta 
and other solid materials. For painting on satin or silk the colors 
must not be loaded on, but thinned with turpentine only, in order 
to prevent them from spreading. 

For water-colors the same shades may be employed as those 
mentioned for oils, only the pure paper must be made to do duty 
for the high lights, unless Chinese white be used, which, it is to 
be borne in mind, is not indispensable. If, however, it is brought 
into requisition for the high lights, a little of it must also be mixed 
with the paler shades of color or the work will look patchy. 

For painting in water-colors on silk, satin or bolting cloth 
Chinese white should by all means be used ; it not only in such a 
case adds greatly to the general effect, but also helps to prevent 
the colors from spreading. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

Sir : (1) What are the colors and other articles for 
china painting indispensable to a beginner, and what would be 
their probable prices ? (2) Which is the best kiln for firing china, 
and what would it cost ? (3) What is the best book on china 
painting for a beginner, and what would it cost ? 

Mrs. C. R., Monticello, 111. 

(1) The following is a list of Lacroix colors serviceable for a 
beginner, with their prices : Capucine red, 16 cents ; Pompadour 
or Japan rose, 28 cents ; orange red, 16 cents ; carmine No. 1, 
16 cents ; purple No. 2, 34 cents ; mixing yellow, 13 cents ; ivory 
yellow, 16 cents ; azure sky blue, 16 cents ; ultramarine blue, 22 
cents ; rich deep blue, 16 cents ; yellow brown, 16 cents ; deep 
red brown, 16 cents ; sepia, 16 cents ; dark brown, 16 cents ; 
neutral gray, 16 cents; ivory black, 13 cents; apple green, 13 
cents ; deep blue green, 22 cents ; brown green No. 6, 16 cents ; 
dark green No. 7, 16 cents ; violet of iron, 16 cents ; celadon, 
16 cents ; flux, 13 cents ; a small bottle of fat oil of turpentine and 
another of tinting oil, from 15 to 25 cents each ; a steel palette 
knife, about 25 cents ; five or six brushes of assorted sizes — round, 
flat and camel's-hair — from 8 to 12 cents each ; a flat camel's-hair 
brush for tinting, from 15 to 20 cents, according to the size (half 
an inch for small work, and at least an inch broad for going over 
an ordinary sized plate) ; one or two stipplers from 10 to 25 cents 
each, and two or three tracers at about 3 cents each. (2) There 
are many excellent kilns advertised in our columns. By writing 
to the makers of these you can obtain such information as will 
enable you to make an intelligent decision as to which among 
them is best calculated to meet your requirements. (3) Among 
the many handbooks published on the subject, Louise McLaugh- 
lin's "China Painting" (price $1) is as- useful as any for a 
beginner. The articles on the subject so frequently published in 
The Art Amateur, however, will be found to contain much more 
information than could possibly be comprised within the limits of 
a handbook, besides which directions for painting particular 
designs are also frequently given, which is more practically 
instructive than mere general information could possibly be. 

Sir : I should like to know why Lacroix china colors 
should fire off in a second firing. Several members of our club 
have lately had that experience, though in each case the color 
used was "deep red brown." After the first firing the tint 
appeared all right, and did not rub in working over it with gold ; 
after the gold was fired almost all of the color could be washed 
off with water or turpentine. M. E. R., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Your color perhaps was too dry or thick when squeezed from 
the tube. In such a case it is obvious that the vehicle intended 
to convey the pigment to the china in firing and cause it to adhere 
to it has decreased in body. It is then necessary to use a little oil 
to thin it, or oil and turpentine, as your judgment may suggest. 
Should turpentine only be used for the purpose of thinning and 
moistening a color when dry, you dilute instead of strengthening 
the properties needed. If red brown or any other color is taken 
for tinting, rather less than one-third flux should be added to it, 
as well as tinting oil, and a very little turpentine. It is more than 
likely that the small amount of body left in the color caused it to 
adhere slightly in the first firing ; but being only on the surface, 
as it were, and not thoroughly fused with the china, the second 
firing dried out the vehicle only partially burnt in, and then there 
was nothing to prevent the color rubbing off, as you say it did. 
Although a fair quantity of oil, as a vehicle, is necessary to ensure 
successful firing, care must be taken not to use too much of it, for 
in that case the color will blister and your work will be ruined. 

B. C. P. — We think you have not carefully considered 
the instructions given, for they are perfectly clear. The para- 
graph beginning, "When you have repeated this treatment on 
every piece," answers in effect all your questions. The principal 
advantage in putting on the dark shade in the way described lies 
in the entire control it gives for working around the design. If 
you scraped away the ground color in some places and not in 
others it is obvious that the flowers would not look the same 
when finished, as the green tint forms the half tone between the 
sepia shadows and the opaque lights. Of course the stalks must 
receive the same treatment as the rest of the design. You can, if 
you prefer it, use Lacroix's white enamel instead of Dresden 
relief. The latter gives a dull finish ; the former will glaze like 
the other colors used, and it is easier to manage. 

W. H. S., Passaic, N. J.— The most economical way 
to learn how to decorate china would be to attend an art school 
where china painting is included among the studies. The school 
of the Misses Osgood, in the Domestic Building, Broadway 
and Fourteenth Street, is excellent, and certainly no better in- 
structor could be found than Mrs. Goodyear, that talented Bos- 
ton artist, who has classes now at the Society of Decorative Art 
rooms. We understand that good instruction in china painting 
is to be had at the New York Institute for Artist- Artisans, 140 
West Twenty-third Street. The terms there for daily instruction, 
with the privilege of working all day, are $5 per week, $12 per 
month or $25 per four months, payable in advance. 

Mrs. H, C. B., San Francisco, Cal.— (1) All water- 
colors may be used for grounding. (2) Nothing better could be 
used for drying the colors in china painting than an alcohol 
lamp, as it gives a flame entirely free from smoke. (3) The 
flowers you mention were meant to be outlined, only, in blue. 
(4) All the Mott colors can be used for grounding as well as for 
painting. 

R. N. McE., Pittsburg, Pa.— You will find the can- 
delabra in question at almost any of the shops advertising china 
for decoration. Those especially referred to in our notes were 
seen at Wynne's, 65 East Thirteenth Street, New York. The 
prices varied from $2 to $12, according to size and design. 



DECORATED CHINA. 
Madam H., Washington, D. C— If you wish to buy 
your china already decorated choose a complete short dinner ser- 
vice, which, with a few trifling additions, includes all that you will 
require for every meal in the day. These can be had at all 
prices, according to the quality of the china and the style of dec- 
oration. For a party of six the following articles will be necessa- 
ry : three dozen plates of three different sizes, one dozen of each ; 
one dozen vegetable plates, six or eight soup plates, the same' 
number each of butter and fruit plates, six meat dishes of assorted 
sizes, one fish dish, about six fruit dishes, a few small fancy dishes 
for candies, olives, etc., a soup-tureen, two sauce tureens, two veg- 
etable dishes, and a salad-bowl and salad plates. A pretty bowl 
or vase for holding flowers, to stand in the centre of the table, is 
a dainty addition. Besides the above you will need breakfast, tea, 
coffee and after-dinner coffee-cups and saucers, and oatmeai 
plates. Two sugar-bowls a large and a small one, two milk jugs 
and a cream-ewer, a large and a small teapot, a coffee-pot and a 
chocolate-pot will also be required. Little fancy covered dishes 
for butter, crackers, cakes, ice, preserves, etc., are made in great 
variety and are necessities for a well-appointed table. It would 
be difficult to give even an approximate price for the whole of the 
articles mentioned, seeing how wide a range of choice there is 
in them both as regards quality and design. 
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WAX FOR MODELLING. 
Heath, Trenton, N. J. — Beeswax in itself will not do 
for modelling- purposes. The ordinary modelling wax, for sale by 
dealers in artists' materials, is made in the proportion of 8 ounces 
yellow wax, i ounce Burgundy pitch or white (not spirits of) tur- 
pentine, and % ounce hog's lard, melted with a low heat, so as 
not to bubble ; the ingredients being well stirred in, and red lead, 
in powder, used to color it. When perfectly mixed the wax is 
turned out on a slab to cool. There are, however, many other 
methods for its preparation. Mr. H. K. Brown combines I pound 
of yellow beeswax, 2 ounces Venetian turpentine, 2 ounces Bur- 
gundy pitch, 3 ounces corn-starch, % ounce sweet oil and x% 
ounce Venetian red, dry. The wax, turpentine and pitch are 
melted together, and the color, corn-starch and oil well stirred in, 
part of the oil being used to smear some platters in which to run 
the cakes and prevent the wax from adhering. Stir the mixture 
while pouring it into the plates, and allow it to become entirely 
cold before using. It should also be worked with the hands when 
required for use, to prevent any of the oil remaining on the sur- 
face. Another preparation is made of 1 pound beeswax, 3 ounces 
Burgundy pitch, % ounce lard, and potato flour enough to pre- 
vent stickiness. An excellent recipe for fine modelling wax is the 
following : 5 ounces yellow wax, % ounce alkanet root and 10 
ounces spirits of turpentine, the alkanet being steeped in the tur- 
pentine for 10 minutes in an earthenware dish, the turpentine 
then squeezed through a cloth, and the wax left in it for twenty- 
four hours to dissolve, being occasionally stirred with a spatula. 
The best wax we know of is prepared after the recipe of Mr. 
Charles Osborne, as follows : 1 pound yellow beeswax, 1 ounce 
Venice turpentine, 1 ounce Burgundy pitch, 1 ounce white lead, 
1 ounce yellow ochre, dry powder, 1 ounce powdered corn-starch, 
% ounce tallow. A small quantity of lamp-black or vermilion 
may be used, or such colors as are desired. A perfect mixture, 
with heat as described in the previous recipes, is necessary, and 
if the compound conies out too hard, a little more Burgundy 
pitch and tallow may be used to soften it. 






PEN DRA WING FOR ILL US TR A TING. 

Sir: In the February number of The Art Ama- 
teur there is an illustration of Mr. Hitchcock's "Studio from 
the Dining-room." It is called a pen sketch. How is the gray 
effect given around the door leading to the studio ? Will Mr. 
Knaufft tell us something about this effect, which certainly looks 
very unlike the usual pen-and-ink drawings ? I take a great in- 
terest in the papers upon pen-and-ink illustration which have been 
published in The Art Amateur. They have helped me very much 
indeed; before I had the opportunity to study them I had not 
been able to dispose of my designs ; since then I have been suc- 
cessful with quite a number, but I feel most proud of those taken 
by The Art Amateur, as I am sure they must be worthy. 
J C. A. M. 

The illustration to which you refer was made originally in pen 
and ink, but it is reproduced by the " Kurtz" half-tone process, 
which is an improvement on the Meisenbach process of fac-simile 
reproduction. Neither that plate nor any other of the plates 

illustrating the article is made by photo-engraving. 



case, in order the better to preserve the work, spirit varnish, such 
as mastic or pale copal, maybe applied ; but care must be used in 
putting it on, so as not to disturb the color beneath. 

ML, Sharon, Pa., writes : " Please give a list of water- 
colors needed by an amateur." It would have been well if you 
had stated whether the amateur wants them for landscape, flow- 
er or figure painting. The following, however, in any case 
will be a good selection : Antwerp blue, indigo, cobalt blue, lem- 
on yellow, Indian yellow, pale cadmium, orange cadmium, gam- 
boge, yellow ochre, raw Sienna, raw umber, burnt Sienna, Van- 
dyck' brown, brown madder, rose madder, crimson lake, scarlet 
vermilion, Venetian red, emerald green, terre verte, viridian, 
neutral tint and ivory black. Warm sepia is a very useful color, 
but has the disadvantage of staining the paper in a manner diffi- 
cult for an inexperienced hand to correct. With the above colors 
any conceivable effect may be gained by properly combining 
them. A simple palette is always the best. 

A. N. A., Everett, Mass.— (1) Gouache colors are 
water-colors to which body is given by mixing them with Chinese 
white, Indian red or other opaque pigment. Some colors in 
gouache come already prepared. In mixing the colors it must be 
remembered that Chinese white lightens them somewhat. (2) 
Designs for wall-paper, to insure their acceptance by manufactur- 
ers, must conform with the requirements of the latter. It is pos- 
sible that a design not executed strictly according to rule might be 
accepted from a very clever artist, and that it might be modified 
subsequently to suit the purpose of the manufacturer ; but it would 
be a doubtful experiment for a novice. No one ought to attempt 
such work without knowing the technical requirements of proced- 
ure. We hope soon to publish some practical articles on design- 
ing for wall-papers, carpets and oil-cloth. (3) It has not been de- 
cided when the regular Exhibition of the Painters in Pastel will 
take place. The Water-Color Exhibition is now open at the 
Academy of Design. 

USE OF TILE PANTOGRAPH. 

N. H. F., Boston, Mass. — The following directions 
will instruct you how to use the pantograph : Secure the instru- 
ment by fastening the standard block on the lower left-hand 
corner of the board. Place the drawing-paper on the board to 
the right. Take the end of the bar which contains the pencil 
with the right hand ; place the pencil in the centre of the drawing- 
paper, fasten the copy under the delineator (steel point), letting 
the same rest in the centre. Commence sketching, using only 
the right hand at the pencil, causing the steel point on the copy 
(which you watch) to trace all outlines in the copy, when the 
sketch will appear on the drawing-paper enlarged to the size in- 
dicated by the numbers on the instrument in which are placed the 
thumb-screws. All working of the instrument must be done at 
the end of the long bar exclusively. Pearl's Art Verifier is an im- 
provement, and can be employed in drawing directly from objects 
in still-life or nature ; the ordinary pantograph is used only in 
drawing irom fat copies. 



WATER-COLOR PAINTING QUERIES, 

A Subscriber. — Varnish is never used for ordinary 

water-color painting on paper. Sometimes, however, those who 
do not paint in oils, or who object to the odor, employ water-col- 
ors for ornamenting plaques or articles made of wood. In this 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

C, Boston. — As a general rule if we want to make 
a room look larger, the shades of co'or should become paler from 
the central objects to the walls ; and the converse is true. 

Reader, Harlem.— Henry Leidel, of this city, has a 
special preparation for fixing pastels, which he calls " Pastixative." 
It is claimed that " it does not change the colors in the least." 



W. H. E., Eureka, Kan.— The flowers you refer to 
are semi-conventionalized and purely decorative in design, and as 
such are not intended for natural treatment. 

Reader, Kensington. — You are misinformed. The 

publication office of The Art Amateur is 23 Union Square, New 
York, and the only proprietor is Montague Marks, of that city. 

M. M. — A suitable frame for the study of " Pears,'* 
published in the December number of The Art Amateur, would 
be a gold moulding, about three inches deep, with a pearled filet 
inside. No mat is required. 

CD. M. — We know of no better fixatif for charcoal 
sketches than Roget's. It is best used with an atomizer. 

E.F. P., Pueblo, Col. — If the rosettes are not too heavy 
back the plaster casts with coarse muslin and glue them to the ceil- 
ing. If too heavy, the ceiling must be chipped off and the ro- 
settes embedded in fresh plaster. 

W, M., Elgin. — We believe the gentleman you men- 
tion to be perfectly honest ; he has probably undertaken the en- 
terprise with insufficient capital. 

E. M. T., N. Attleboro', Mass.— (1) The lady you 
name is one of two very clever sisters who reside in London. One 
makes a specialty of painting animals, the other, flowers. Al- 
though quite young, they have already acquired excellent reputa- 
tions. They have exhibited, we believe, at the water-color societies 
in London. 

Heath, Trenton, N. J.— A drop of glycerine added 
to the water-color is said to be effective in preventing the latter 
from cracking and peeling off the satin. A drop of mucilage pre- 
pared by boiling quince-seeds is *also recommended for the same 
purpose. 

W. M., Elgin. — (1) For etching on brass use a dilute 
solution of nitric acid. (2) Copper plates for photo-engraving 
may be obtained of Fuchs & Lang, New York City, or of any en- 
graved card plate maker. The cost of steel-facing a small copper 
plate would be very slight. It is impossible to give the exact 
price. (3) A photogravure is an engraved copper plate. 

W. M., Elgin.— (1) It is hardly practicable for a nov- 
ice to attempt to prepare the solutions for making the Pizzeghelli 
paper. It is best to purchase it of the dealer. {2) The silver 
paper sometimes used by artists for making drawings on is the 
same as that used for other purposes. It is best, however, to use 
plain salted and sensitized paper. The picture is printed on the 
paper from a negative. It is then fixed, without toning, in 
a solution of hyposulphite of soda, and washed. When dry the 
desired lines are traced in with India ink and the rest of the image 
is bleached out by immersing the print in a weak solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury,which destroys the silver image, but leaves the 
India ink lines unaffected. 

F. M. A., New Britain. — The cream art satin, some- 
times known as Roman satin sheeting, may be obtained at any of 
the best dry-goods houses, such as Arnold, Constable & Co., 
James McCreery & Co., or from 4t The Associated Artists." The 
addresses of these firms will be found in our advertising columns. 
The china ribbon is also likely to be found at the two first-named 
places, or at James B. Shepherd's, 927 Broadway, New York. If 
you cannot yourself enlarge the design by scale or with a panto- 
graph, you can probably get it done at any good shop where mate- 
rials for embroidery and stamped patterns are sold. We would 
advise you to have the frame made at a good upholsterers. Send 
a sketch of the illustration as a guide, giving ^ 
for the frame, and ask for an estimate. 



r the exact dimensions 



NEW KODAKS. 

" You press the 

button, 
we do the rest " 

Seven New 
Styles and 
Sizes all 
loaded with 
Transparent 
Films. 

For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 

THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 




Send for catalogue. 



ROCHESTER, N. Y. 



DURAND-RUEL, 

EXPERT and IMPORTER OF 

Modern Paintings, 

315 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

(Corner 32c! Street.) 



Thos. A. Wilmurt & Son, 
FINE PICTURE 

FRAMES, 

54 E. Thirteenth Street, 
Thir bhoTowTv, st ° f NEW YORK. 

REPAIRING AND REGILDING 
NEATLY DONE. 



LANTHIER'S 

Qallery of Fine Arts 



22 EAST SIXTEENTH ST., 

One Door WEST of Union Square, NEW YORK. 



New York office of the largest and most important 

Art Galleries in Paris. 

16 Ruk Laffitte and 11 Rue Lepelletier. 



Geo. F. OF, 

MAKER OF 

FINE FRAMES, 

No. 4 Clinton Place, 

(8th StreeO, near Broadway, New York. 

Works of Art Framed -with Artistic Judgment. 




With this camera you can make a sketch 

;| direct from any photograph and your 

^ drawing will not be reversed. By express, 

' $6.00. Send photograph and 50 cents for 

sample drawing on crayon paper, life size 



bust. C. R. JENNE, Artist, Fort Wayne, Ind. 



Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 

366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

ORTGIES & CO., 

AUCTIONEERS. 

Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 

paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 



FRAMES AND PICTURES. 

WILLIAM LEVIN, 
37 Dey Street, New York. 

Pictures framed to order in good taste. Paintings 
restored and varnished. Regildmg— one- 

half up-town prices. 



FIFTH AVENUE 
ART AUCTION ROOMS, 

For the sale of 
PAINTINGS, BRIC-A-BRAC, RUGS, ETC., 

240 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 

C. F. Wetmore. Prop'r. [ J. H. Draper, Auctioneer. 



Rare specimens of exquisitely carved Jade, 
Crystal and Agate may also be seen, together 
with Old English and Colonial Furniture and 
Silver, as well as Paintings by Old and Mod- 
ern Masters, Tapestries and Bric-a-Brac gen- 
erally, all at prices that will repay critical 
examination. 



WILLIAM SCHAUS, 

204 Fifth Ave. (Madison Square), 

NEW YORK. 
IMPORTANT COLLECTION OF 

OIL PAINTINGS 

by European Artists of the First Rank. 

Water -Color Drawings, 

by Leaders in this Walk of Art. 






T7D A MPC AND PICTURES, Engravings, 
rX\AIYl£i»D Etchings, Olegraphs, etc., of su- 
perior quality, and at lower prices than elsewhere. A 
good assortment being always on exhibition and sale. 

M. H. HARTMANN, 

817 Broadway, New York. 

(Artists' Materials also.) 



These Cameras reflect directly 
from Photographs, Designs, 
etc., on Crayon Paper, Canvas, 
any size, where sketched in per- 
fectly. For Portrait Artists, 
etc. Copy notreversed. Also a Magic Lantern. 4-inch 
Condensing and 3 Projecting Lenses. Lamp, etc. 
8-foot picture. Regular slides used. Prices low bend 
stamp. Mrs. GarRIE LoUNSBURV, Albany, N. Y. 




T H 7 f~\ C\ T^C ARVING j Buck 1 2 tf blade, 6 
VV \J \J\J TOOLS. \ Bros, fin aset,$i. 3 5; 

12 at $2.7^ ; ^A blade, $2.25 and $4.50. Send for 
Price List of Amateur Machinery and Supplies. 
LITTLE'S TOOL STORE, 59 Fulton St., N. Y. 



D. B. BUTLER, 

[picture frames, 

Paintings and the LATEST Etchings, En- 
gravings and Photogravures on sale. 
Near 28th St., 338 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 

Paintings Cleaned, Varnished, Hung or 

Packed and Shipped. 



WOOD CARVING TOOLS. 

The celebrated S. J. ADDIS make are the best 
in the world. Send for illustrated price list free. 
J. J. WATROUS, 213 Race St M Cincinnati, O. 



H. O. WATSON, 

218 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 

Antique Purniture 

of the Different Periods. 

OBJECTS OF ART. 

OLD SILVER, EMBROIDERIES, 

TAPESTRIES, Etc. 

Representing 

Shreve, Crump & Low Co., 

21S 5th Ave., New York. 



An Unrivalled Assortment of Remarque and 
Artists' 1 Proof 

Etchings & Engravings 

including the latest Paris and London publications. 

Artists' Boxes in great -variety for Painting in 
Oil, Water-Color and Pastel. 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

Artists Materials. 

EDMANDS' 
ART SUPPLY STORE, 

M A 1 I j 16 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 



FREE 



ETCHING MATERIALS: 

Copper Plates, Tools, etc. Sole makers of u Sands ' 
Etching Ground. 

JOHN SELLERS & SONS, 

17 Dey Street, New York. 



J OHN CHADWICK & Co 

IMPORTERS OF 

A ntique Objectsjf Art, 

Bric-A-Brac, 

Antique Spanish Embroideries, 

BROCADES, CABINETS, 

Hispano Moresco Placques, etc., 

No. 16 EAST 18th STREET, 

NEW YORK. 




FITTED WITH FILMS. 

TheLillipnt. 

The Ideal Detective Camera 

Makes a picture 2^ 
inches square. 

LIGHT, COMPACT, 

EASILY HANDLED. 

The films are transparent and are manipulated the 
same as a dry plate. Camera covered with handsome 
sole leather case, with sling strap. Outside measure, 
4x4x6 inches, and contains six patent douhle holders, 
fitted with film kits. 

Camera complete with six pat. holders and kits. 

Films for 108 exposures. Non-A ctin ic L a mp. 
$25.00. 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 

Photographic Instruments, Apparatus and Supplies t 
591 Broadway, New York. 



